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OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- | 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, enerenins | 
stage, two half-yearly indexes and_ two cloth 
inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The Lenten Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), 
where the current issue is on sale. Orders for 
back numbers, indexes and bound volumes | 
should be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London ce. 


(HE completion of Volume IV in the survey 
and inventory of London now in course | 
of publication by the Historical Monuments | 
Commission is an event of exceptional interest | 
to antiquaries, as it deals with the City of | 
London itself. The influence of the City of 

London throughout English History gives to | 
the records of its past an interest which can | 
be equalled by no other city in the English- | 
speaking world. In this volume, guaranteed | 
as to accuracy by the reputation earned by | 
the previous surveys of the Royal Commission 

on Historical Monuments, will be found a 

concise presentation of all the known facts | 
relating to the City’s historical buildings. 
In scope the volume extends from post-Roman | 
days until the year 1714 and embraces prac- | 
tically the whole of historical London—the | 
London of the Middle Ages, of Elizabeth, the 

Civil Wars, and Queen Anne. Among the | 
monuments described are St. Paul’s and the | 
other churches of Sir Christopher Wren, the | 
halls of the City Companies, the Guildhall, | 
the tomb of Milton, the Inner and Middle 

Temples, Clifford’s Inn, and the Monument. 

This is the first official Survey of the City’s 
historical remains and is specially noteworthy | 
for the range of its illustrations. In addition | 
to an Ordnance Survey map of the whole | 
area, photographs of individual buildings | 
have been especially taken and are repro- | 
duced. The price is a guinea from His | 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. | 
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the University Press, for which Mr. 
Humphrey Milford acts in this country, 
announces a four-volume history, of which the 
first volume is almost ready. 


HE dockyard model of Admiral Vernon’s 
flagship, H.M.S. Burford, at the capture 


of Porto Bello in 1739, came up for sale at 


Sotheby’s last week, when Messrs. Leggatt 
secured it at £2,200. H.M.S. Burford was 
built at Deptford in 1723 by Stacey, and the 
model is believed to be the only one known of 
this type, of which 10 were built. American 
interest attaches to this ship, for Lawrence, 
George Washington’s elder brother, served as 
a lieutenant under Vernon, whose property 
this model was, and it is now sold by one of 
his descendants, Mrs. Charles C. Dashwood, 


| of Wherstead Park, Ipswich. 


FTER the Battle of the Nile in 1798 the 
Sultan of Turkey conferred on Nelson the 
Chelengk, or Plume of Triumph, set in 
diamonds. The Chelengk was regarded in the 
Mohammedan world as equivalent to the 
highest knightly order of Christian chivalry. 
It had hitherto never been awarded outside 
Islam. By order of the Sultan the original 
seven Rays which vibrated above the Central 
Rose were increased by six additional spires, 
to commemorate the 13 enemy’s ships taken, 
burnt, or destroyed by the Victor of the Nile. 
Lately it became known that this historic 
relic was likely to be sold, and the Society 
for Nautical Research obtained an option on 
it for £1,500. We are glad to learn that 
there is no longer any risk of its leaving the 
country, as Lady Barclay, widow of Sir 
Colville Barclay, British Ambassador to 
Portugal, has presented it to the country in 
memory of her husband, and it will shortly 
be placed with the Nelson relics in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich. 


O the lists of village and parochial histories 
lately printed in our columns must be 
added an admirable record of ‘ Yattendon 
and its Church ’ (Cornwall Press), which has 
been compiled by the Rector, the Rev. J. E. 
Smith-Masters. Yattendon, a Berkshire 
village on the edge of the Downs, has a long 
and distinguished history since its mention 
in Domesday until its modern association 


| with the Waterhouses, Dr. Bridges, Canon 
ERCENTENARIES are rarer in 


the | Beeching and Sir Edward Iliffe, who under- 
United States than in the old world, and | took the publication. The story has been 


thus it is fitting, as well as for other reasons, | admirably told, and the book con’ains a mass 

that the foundation of Harvard should be | of such information as is of special interest 

celebrated with much circumstance. Already | to our readers. For example, the inventory 
A 
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ce 


of parish goods of 1552 includes ‘‘ a saunce 
bell ’’ or sanctus bell, which was in use until 
the ‘‘ restoration ’’’ of 1896. Both bell and 
bell-cote will, it is hoped, shortly be put back 
in position and use. 


HE Journal of the British Society of | 
Master Glass-Painters reminds us of the | 
processions which used to take place at New- 
castle and elsewhere, when glass makers and 
others connected with the craft used to parade | 
on state occasions bearing examples of their 
work such as glass walking-sticks, glass hats, 
glass bugles, and other extraordinary evi- 
dences of their skill. A similar parade took 
place recently in Vienna. The glass-painters 
carried a banner on which was painted a 
representation of St. Luke, the patron saint 
of artists, looking up at a stained glass 
window. Before and behind walked a 
pageant of men -and women arrayed in 
costumes of the early eighteenth century. 
Then came the glaziers bearing a glass banner 
displaying the tools used in their craft, a 
cutting wheel, glazier’s hammer, and a solder- | 
ing iron. 
‘““T INKS with the Past” is an excellent | 
game for young and old to play, and 
when it is renewed, as it is from time to time 
in the columns of The Times, the letters 
always make good reading. Some years ago 
a long series of letters concluded with one 
from someone who wrote that when his mother 
died she was buried in the same grave as her 
half-sister, which had not been opened for 
150 years. It sounded incredible, but it was 
true. Mrs. Black-Hawkins, who writes as 
follows, cannot quite beat that, but hers is a 
good record :— 

My reminiscences and personal links with the 
past are many, but I think the following 
instance must be unique. I have conversed 
with a person who had also conversed with 
some one born 213 years ago, i.e., my grand- 
mother, who talked with me and also with her | 
grandmother, born in 1716, thus connecting 
directly 1716 and 1929. She also talked with her 
brother, Dr. Benjamin Heath, Headmaster of | 
Harrow, born 1739, and her brother, Dr. George 
Heath, Headmaster of Eton, born 1745, and also | 
with George III. and Queen Charlotte, being a 
personal friend and companion of the young 
princesses. 

Again, my grandfather talked with me and | 
with his father who fought in the battle of 
Bunker Hill in 1775, and with his uncle, Sir 
John Floyd, who was second in command at the 
taking of Seringapatam in 1799. Thus one per- 
son in each case spoke with people living at | 
those early dates, and with me living in 1929. | 
In addition, I myself talked with my great | 
uncle, Canon Henry Bellairs, who, then in the | 





| 
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Navy, was at, and wounded in, the hattle of 
Trafalgar in 1805, and with Lady Noel Byron, 
wife of the poet, with whom I remember being 
taken to tea 76 years ago. Of course the dates 
of the births of all the people mentioned carry 


| much farther back than the events with which 


they are connected, and so increase the remote- 
ness of the years linked in each case through 
one person and myself with 1929. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, November 22, 1729. 





LONDON. 


On Wednefday laft their Majefties, with 
the Prince of Wales and the three eldeft 
Princeffes, were at the Theatre Royal in 


| Drury-lane, and faw Mr. Dryden’s Tragedy 
|of Aureng-Zebe, or the Great Mogul, Xc. 


There were a vaft Number of Ladies of 
Quality at the Play that Night; and the 
general Wear was Plain Gauze, Two Lappit 


| Heads, with Edgings about a Fingers 
Breadth, fome had work’d Lappits; with 
double Gauze Ruffles, edg’d, and a little 


deeper than of late, and on the Top of their 
Gloves were Green or Blue Ribbons near two 
Fingers broad, ty’d with Bows and Ends at 
the Top and Bottom. 


On Sunday laft dy’d, aged about 70, at his 
Houfe at Chelfea, Mr. Abel Boyer, Author 
of the French Dictionary, the Annals, and 
the Life of Queen Anne, and the Political 


; State of Great Britain, publifh’d Monthly, 


and feveral other Pieces. By this Gentle 
man’s Death, ’tis fuppof’d the Political 
State will be difcontinu’d; tho’ the Affairs 
of Great Britain, &c. are every Month related 
in a much better connected Manner in The 
Monthly Chronicle, 


On Monday about Noon dy’d Anne, Wife 
of Mr, Charles Shales, Goldfmith to his 
Majefty. She was Daughter of Thomas Bar- 


rington of Barrington-Hall in Effex, Efq; 
| (by Anne, Daughter and Coheir to Robert 


Rich, Earl of, Warwick) Son of Sir John 
Barrington, Bart, (defcended from Barring- 


'ton who ferv’d Queen Emme, Wife of King 


Ethelred, Father of Edward the Confeffor, 
and was Baron of Wegon at the Norman Con- 
queft) fhe was alfo Sifter to the late Sir 
Charles Barrington, Bart., who reprefented 
the County of Effex in fevera] Parliaments. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA BY 
VINCENT NEALE. 


VITI. 


1160 Clay St., San Francisco. 
February 16, 1917. 
My dear Mary, 


I don’t remember when I wrote last to you, | 


or how much I may now say will be new. 
We have been at the above address since 
December 7th ; we had to give up our apart- 
ment house in Divisadero St., it was too much 
for us, and successive changes of landlords 
gave us a great deal of annoyance. We then 
came here, where we are warm in a moderate 
way; San Rafael is too cold for us in the 
winter. 


We are in the neighbourhood of high hills; 
some so steep that the streets are not driven 
through, but end against the cliff; and others 
where the streets are made are so steep as 
to be almost impossible for teams and diffi- 
cult for pedestrians. One is called Telegraph 
Hill, from the fact that in the old days there 
Was a signal post there which gave notice to 
the merchants of the entry of a ship through 
the Golden Gate. Another is called Russian 
Hill after the former owners of the City ; this 
is occupied by a colony of artists who have 
all sorts of queer houses perched up among 
the crags and enjoy wonderful views over 
the harbor and bay. Liz and I clambered 
round Russian Hill yesterday. 

This City is one vast congeries of apart- 


ment houses, this is a three roomed one, our. 


former one had four rooms, some have 
from one up to seven; some are furnished, 
some unfurnished, tho’ in this case there are 
usually wall beds as part of the fixtures. 
We have one wall bed, in Liz’s sleeping 
room, which also serves as our living room 
after she gets up in the morning. 

The cost of things has gone up here just 
as much if not more than it has with you, 
but we eat so little that really it does not 
make much difference to us; but to the native 


poring man who is accustomed to live 
born laboring man wl t 1 to live | 


high and is the principal consumer of the 
most expensive cuts of beef and will eat 
nothing but porterhouse steaks, it must make 
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a difference. Potatoes without any reason 
have quadrupled in price, 5 Ibs. for a shilling, 
more than double the price with you; and 
the papers recommend for family use rice, 
which has only doubled in price. I am very 
fond of the substitute. Telegraph Hill, of 
which I wrote a little while back, is the centre 
of the Latin Quarter, there maccaroni is king, 
every other shop displays it in some form or 
other. And between us and the Italians lie 
the Chinese quarters, where all sorts of 
strange meats and vegetables are to be found, 
but I have not had courage enough to tackle 
same: I am told that some specialities, like 
shark fins, and many novel vegetables are 
really excellent food. 

All Chinatown has an opiumy flavor which 
seems to communicate itself to its made 
dishes; we often during the Exposition days 
took our lunch in a Chinese restaurant, but 
we eschewed the native dishes; indeed, we 
usually took our own food there and relied 
on them for coffee. 

We were at our branch of the ‘‘ Overseas 
Club ”’ last night; it was a dancing night, 
but we had a game of whist on the side; 
we meet every Thursday night; we are, as 
also is Mrs. Francis, pretty regular attend- 
ants. It is a smal] Club, there were only 
about two dozen couples on the floor last 
night, and many of those were strangers, 
but they seemed to be having a good time 
and some may join us in_ consequence. 
| Financially we are a pretty poor crowd, 
but we manage to maintain a bed at Netley, 
and to send over a goodly lot of things for 
the sick and wounded. 

I hope that by the time this letter arrives 
this Country will be convoying her vessels 
across the Atlantic, after having seized all 
the German vessels that are interned. In 
such event it will be up to the Teutons to 
provoke war or not as they please; naturally 
if any convoy is assailed it will be protected ; 
if German piracy stays its hand, there will 
‘be no fighting, otherwise yes. 

This seems such a simple solution of the 
whole matter that it will certainly not be 
followed. 

When we lunch or dine down town we 
often go to a cafeteria. One called the Clinton 

is the one we usually frequent. They really 
treat you very well there; it is a very large 
| room with galleries round each side, on three 
of which approached from the main hall 
parties dine, indeed, on all four sides, but 
| the street side is of double width and besides 
the diners has a saloon where there are plenty 
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of easy chairs and the papers, so that parties 
can meet there and enjoy the music, etc., with- 
out cost of any kind. These cafeterias are 
popular, they fill a want, they are helpful 
to the general, and extremely profitable to 
the proprietors. The food is cheaper or can 
be made cheaper than the _ ordinary 


restaurant, but where the management gains | 


is in lessening the overhead charges, so from 
both points of view they are likely to be 
permanent. 

You can get a reasonably fair meal for a 
shilling, but they told me at Los Angeles, 
which was the original home of the institu- 
tion, that the average bill was .38 cents. I 
have never asked the question at the Clinton. 

With love to you all, 
VINCENT NEALE. 


IX. 


San Rafael Club, San Rafael, Cal. 
August 12, 1917. 
My dear Mary, 

Your postcard from Castleton, addressed to 
us jointly, arrived yesterday : I did not notice 
the stamp but presume it was marked 20 days 
ago; it takes longer to get letters than it 
used to. 

And now that your card has suggested to 
my mind that you might like to hear from 
us, whence this letter, I really don’t know 
that I have much, if anything, to tell you. 
I am afraid that with the decline of my 
physical powers, my mental powers are 
following suit, for I certainly find it difficult 
to sustain or to concentrate thought. 

The Parkins return from Bolinas to-morrow 
from their summer outing. John has sold a 
piece of his land there to a neighbour on which 
his terrestrial ark stood, and that necessi- 
tated the removal of the ark farther down 
the creek; young Jack took the contract for 
the removal, pending which the family moved 
to a house called the Studio, hard by, alas’ 
on the creek and lower down. Their chief 
pleasure in Bolinas is water—pleasure-boat- 
ing, fishing, bathing, so they hug the creek. 

We have been in San Rafael since April 
6th. Till the 1st of June at our house below 
the Parkins, which we then rented for 3 
months and moved to another empty. Our 
3 months tenants leave to-morrow, breaking 
their lease, and we have to stand it—still the 
change has not been without some advantage, 
for we have got our other house in good shape 
for future renting: the worst thing that can 
happen to a house is to remain empty. 

We have put up a lot of jam this year— 
apricot, cherry, plum, and damson—the 
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‘apricots came from a friend’s house who 


turned one tree over to us; 1 never saw such a 
sight as that tree was, it stood back from the 
road about 100 feet or more and was one mass 
of gold, every limb, every branch, every twig 
yellow with fruit. We got about 60 lbs. or 
more from the tree, but had by no means the 
monopoly. One day we found a man with 
a grain sack 3 parts full taken from the tree. 
The fruit is small; there were no late rains 
to plimp it. 

The cherry plums came from the Parkins, 
the only fruit they had that were good. They 
had lots of apricots, but not worth picking. 

The damsons came from one of our leased 
places; the tenant brought a lot in a few 
nights ago. 

So our jam cost but the sugar, but this is 
no light figure, 5 pence the lb.—about. 

The entrance of the U.S. into the war has 
made such a difference in the press — even 
the German subsidised press, which is 
extensive, has to fall into line. I presume, 
however, that the subsidised papers have 
collected their subsiders and lost their useful- 
ness, and even Hearst’s chain of papers, re- 
presented by the Examiner on this coast, are 
saying very ugly things and printing very 
ugly pictures against the Kaiser. Gerard, 
late ambassador to Berlin, is publishing his 
experiences in daily instalments. I have 
long ceased to take the Examiner, but see it 
at the Club daily, a friend of mine here 
does the same thing and told me he would be 
disgraced to be found with an Examiner in 
his possession ; said that a friend of his would 
not even read the paper and being anxious to 
see the Gerard articles subscribed for the 
Philadelphia Ledger, which is also publish- 
ing them. 

Our friends here are dying off fast. We 
attended the funeral services of one, a man, 
at 10.30 this morning, and of a woman 
a fortnight ago. Also, a month or so 


ago I went to the grave for the com- 
mittal service of another woman, widow 
of a doctor with whom we used to be 


very intimate. Oh yes, and there was an- 
other woman whose funeral we went to in the 
undertakers in the City, also a very close 
friend. Her widowered husband was at the 
house this morning. Out here, of 100 deaths. 
probably 50 per cent. are buried from their 
houses if they have one, about 40 per cent. 
from undertaker pastors—most undertakers 
have a mortuary chapel—and 10 per cent. 
from their church. I eliminate from this per- 
centage the R.C.’s, most of whom seek the 
church. In the cases I have noted all 4 were 
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Presbyterian ; not one was buried from the 
church, tho’ in one instance the husband was 
the junior warden of our church and his wife 
a regular attendant and Communicant. 
Monday, 13th. We had a big box of fruit 
brought in to-day, plums, large round green- 
ish yellow ones, mostly ripe, and two kinds 
of pears, bartlett and small round kind. — I 
think there is more fruit in the house to-day 
in various shapes than [ ever remember. The 
pears are quite hard, but will ripen in time. 
The U.S. are very busy getting men to- 
gether for the war; there is no enthusiasm 
on the part of the men, except in certain 
lines; plenty are willing to be officers, or 
aviators or commissary, but rank and file no. 
The quota for our County for the first draft 


is 200, of the 1st 200 drawn 180 wanted to be | 
excused on one ground or another, so the | 


officials will have to call up the next lot to 
make up for forced exemptions; the radical 


ground of claim is having relations to sup- | 


port, and this is worked for all it is worth 
in favor of relationships that the exemptions 
would never dream of naving any moral lia- 
bility under other conditions. But the 
men will be got all right—the ten millions 
can be and will be raised if required. The 
men will be got, the ships and flying machines 
will be built, and I hope in short time. 

The U.S. is in a pretty anxious state just 
now, strikes, railroad and street cars, tur- 


bulence of I.W.W., who are certainly financed | 


by Germany. I.W.W. means, according to 


the owners of the term, Industrial World | 


Workers: the vulgar public, with greater 


truth, say it stands for ‘‘ I wont work.’’ Their | 


mission in life is to promote strikes, destroy 
by fire cotton-fields and grain-fields, prevent 
working in the canneries,. blow up industrial 
plants and so forth. They are giving trouble 
all round: they get asked to leave one State, 
on the borders of the next State the officials 
turn them back: the same thing occurs in 
counties: they are vicious tramps, hoboes, 
or whatever you may choose to cal] them: 
this is one way in which Germany does her 
deadly work. One of our butchers is called 
Metolo, it seems to me that the name is 
French, but he is a German: is very fond of 
a chat, prolongs a conversation. To-day he 


asked what I thought of the Pope’s message, 
which appears in full in the papers: I told 
him I thought it would do nothing, that the 
Pope ought to have declared himself 2 years 
ago: whereupon he went on to explain why 
the Pope couldn’t speak earlier, so I listened | 
and frankly said—‘‘ The reason why the Pope 
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didn’t speak 2 years ago is that the Kaiser 
told him not to, the reason the Pope speaks 
now is because the Kaiser has told him to.”’ 
Metolo didn’t like my talk at all. 
With love to you all, 
Yours affectionately, 
Vincent NEALE. 
X. 
2525 Stemis St., San Francisco. 
July 8th, 1918. 
My dear Mary, 


This house is a large old-fashioned family 
mansion full of fine furnishing, bric-a-brac 
pictures, family portraits; there is no old 
clock on the stairs, otherwise Longfellow’s 
beautiful poem would be most applicable. 

All are seattered now and fled 

Some are married, some are dead 

And when I ask with throbs of pain 

Ah when shal] these all meet again. 


Never for ever, for ever never. 

Three generations (which is a long time in 
the U.S.) of young girls have occupied the 
throne chair in the entrance hall, when they 
make their début in society. 

The house belongs to friends of ours for 
whom we have taken care during vacancy, as 
it is for rent; we have to leave on the 15th, 
as it has probably been rented from that day. 
The house has twenty rooms, and four bath- 
rooms which are not reckoned as rooms. It is 
located in one of the most fashionable parts 
of San Francisco, and ought to bring in $200 
a month, but it cannot be rented at anything 
like its real value; the servant question has 
driven everyone into apartment houses, with 
few rooms, and family life is not as it was 
fifty years ago: it is not only the expense of 
servants as the scarcity of them. $50 or $60 
a month each to 3 servants is nothing to rich 
people, but it is the laziness of the women, 


, and the luxury that seeks the newest and the 


most central. The proposed lease is $75 a 


| month. 


Your letter from ‘‘ Smedley’s Methods ”’ is 
entertaining—the independance of help is so 
novel to you that you are more incommoded 
by it than we should be; should such an 
occurrence as you describe take place in one 
of our large establishments the guests would 
take it as a huge joke and make their way 
into the kitchen and help themselves. 

I was staying at ‘‘ the Hotel del Monte,’’ 
one of our powerful show places, one day at 
the end of June. It was the occasion of the 
Annual Meeting of the State Library Associa- 
B 
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tion, which I usually attend; it lasts four in his works consists of 3 stanzas, only the 
days, but I only went for one night as the | first of which is in the original poem: this 
San Rafael Library pays my expenses and I | contains 5 stanzas, only one of which is in the 
did not want to cost them too much. Nearly | printed poem. The 4th and half 5th stanza 
all the waiters are women, but cultivated, | in the original are so remarkable in their 
good waiters—no suggestion of any friction. | prophetic outlook that you should read them, 
The only difference I noted was in the table; They appear in the notes to the ‘‘ Cam- 
fare. When last there the dinner menu was | bridge Edition ’’ of Tennyson’s works on page 
crammed with different dishes, probably fifty 868—and commence ‘‘ Gigantic daughters of 
or sixty all told, for the patrons’ choice. This | the West.’’ 
time the dinner menu contained 2 soups, one Your affectionate brother, 
fish, and 2 roasts, only one being allowed. ; ; 
Extras entirely cut out, vegetables reduced, | 
and dessert (as everything else is_ styled) | 
greatly reduced. Also, which to me is a XI. 
hardship, wheat bread cut out; a sort of | 
composite grain bread, chiefly, I think, oats | 
and rye, took its place, but very sparingly 
served, augmented with a tiny roll of corn My dear Mary, 
meal. . : : . . : ‘ ‘ 
We can get anything we want, at a price;| There is no butcher here; we have to send 
generally speaking prices have doubled, in | orders for meat by the stage driver, who 
soine instances trebled; rolled oats used as a | brings back the goods next day and charges 
cereal breakfast dish, has more than trebled | ten cents for his trouble. Some people order 
the last 2 years. In the spring of 1916 I paid | their meat from City butchers by schooner, 
25 cents for 8 lbs. of rolled oats, the other | which comes in on Wednesday and Saturday. 
day I had to pay 10 cents a pound for the | We dined out once with friends, the day being 
same; I say had to pay because they were | set for Saturday, his joint arriving by 
in a manner forced upon me. We had some | schooner that day; it was a leg of mutton, 
in the house, did not want any more, but did quite nice: it developed in subsequent con- 
want wheat flour, which we could not get | versation that beef disagreed with him. This 
without buying a similar amount of specified | reminded me of an occasion when we brought 
substitutes, the only one of which I had any a party over here, and stood them dinner at 
use for was rolled oats. _ .,. | a boarding house. One of our guests, an 
There is nothing in the world to justify | Army man, professed that he could not eat 
these prices. The U.S. have fixed the | mutton, that it made him deathly sick, that 
price of wheat at $2.25 (to be advanced | he had been tested many times under various 
to $2.50); this is what the millers pay: the! disouises. So he had to have a steak cooked 
public has to pay the millers at the rate of | specially for him. 
$10 for the flour produced from the $2.25) We shall be very glad to get the Times 
wheat. The Government price of wheat is | again; no copy has come as yet. You were 
about double the normal figures. very faithful in marking same, when you 
We have had the pleasure of having Joyce | could. We get, however, all the latest news, 
Parkin with us, off and on the past month. | and how wonderfully hopeful they have been 
She has been 2 years at the University taking | at last. Our mail arrives here daily except 
a Classical course, which she is turning to| Sunday, at 11 o’clock; the post office and 
good account in a general assay office in S.F.,, | telephone are in the general store, the only 
where she started at $60 a month; the salary | store in the place. 
is merelytemporary and will be advanced after! ‘This store is really our ‘‘ genesis ’’; it is 
her first month: she appears to be making | well stocked, has no grill and supplies the 
good ; besides analysis of ores, she has water| town of Bolinas and the farming country 
and soil. She has not mentioned oil so far. | round; it owns the gasoline schooner that 
I gather that she wants to earn enough money | plies between the City and here, and is the 
to complete her four years University course. | schooner’s best customer for freight, hence the 
: . : . . . . . | raise over City prices, which is considerable, 
I have just had my attention called to the | and justified by the freight, which goes into 
original poem by Lord Tennyson entitled | the same pocket. It does quite a banking 
‘‘Hauls Around,’ as published in  the| business, there is no bank. It is kept by a 
Ezaminer in 1852. The version to be found! Joseph Peter, his wife serves in store and 


VINCENT NEAte. 


Bolinas, California. 
Oct. Ist, 1918. 
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| 


post office; there are 2 paid helps, one in the | 
Post Office, which the salary of the Post- | 
master pays for, and one in the store, so the | 


overhead expenses are very light. Peter owns 
the store premises and warehouses, and his 
house, quite a nice one, is across the street. 
I said to him the other day, 
believe there is another store like yours in 
the State of California ’’; his reply was, ‘‘ I 
am quite sure there isn’t.’’ 


“* Joe, I don’t | 
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| lost at Ostend 


This (Oct. 5th) is a pouring wet day; it | 


commenced to rain yesterday evening and has 
kept it up since. It will be bad for 2 local 
festivities, one Kentfield grape festival 


cantributed many many years for the benefit | 
of a Presbyterian Orphanage, the other a long | 


advertised fair on the Coast house grounds 
of San Rafael for the fatherless children of 
France. I am very sorry for this, so much 
effort has been expended in promoting it. 

IT would much like to know the number of 
orphan children being supported in France by 
the U.S. Our little County supports over 
100, individuals support 1 or 2 that are never 
heard of. I know a Clergyman whose salary 
was $50 a month supported one and his wife 
another. 


Your affectionate brother, 
VINCENT NEALE. 
M. G. 
(To be continued). 


AnppDy. 





THE KING’S SHIPS. 
CuarLEsS SERGISON’s LISTS OF THE 
Royat Navy. 

Additions and Removals to 1719. 
(See ante p. 348). 


361. Prince Grorce (1421)T. 2nd rate. 


“Formerly named ye Duxe.’’ Added 31 
Dec., 1701. _ Re-built Deptford, 1723, as 
(1586)T. Burnt at sea (Rear-Admiral 


Thomas Broderick and Captain Joseph Pey- 
ton (1) 13 April, 1758). 

562. Princess ANN (1418)T. 2nd rate. 
“Formerly named ye Dutcuess.’’ Added 
31 Dec., 1701. 

363. Wuinpsor Castie (1418)T. 2nd rate. 
“Formerly named ye Princess ANN.” 
Added 14 Jan., 1701-02. 

364. Rocuester Prize, 18 (200)T. 


rate, 


6th 
“Taken from ye French by Capt. 


Owen in ye Rochester, 29 May, 1702, off | 
She 


Lehogue, her name Le GRacteuse.”’ 
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captured the West Indiaman Ricwarp and 
Sarau from the French in 1706. 

365. Hamoze Transport, 4 (111)T. hoy. 
Built at Plymouth by Thos. Podd. Added 
25 Aug., 1702. 

366. Postittion Prize, 10 (117)T. 6th 
rate. ‘‘Taken from ye French by Captain 
Butler in ye Worster (WorRcEsTER).’’ Added 
3 and 5 Sept., 1702. Ran aground and was 
(Capt. Thomas Dennitt), 
7 May, 1709. 

367. Tartar, 32 (420)T. 5th rate. Built 
at Woolwich by Wm. Lee. Added 7 and 10, 
Sept., 1702. 

368. NiGHTINGALE, 24 (251)T. 6th rate. 
Built at Chatham by Robert Shortiss. Added 
16 Dec., 1702. Surrendered (Capt. Seth 
Jermy) to six French Gallys off Harwich, 
26 Aug., 1707. Re-captured by Luptow 
CastLte (Capt. Nick Haddock). Added 14 


Jan., 1707/08, as Fox, rebuilt Deptford, 
1727; broken up 1737. 
369. PorrsmoutsH, (50)T. yacht. Built at 


Portsmouth by Thos. Podd. Added 11 Jan., 
1702/3. 

370. Prompt, 70 (1391)T. 3rd rate. Taken 
from the French at Viego. Added 29 Jan., 
1702/3. (Added as Prompt Prize), “ or- 
dered to be broke up for wharfing at Chat- 
ham, 20 May, 1703.’’ 

371. Fire, 70 (1288)T. 3rd rate. Taken 
from the French at Viego. Added 29 Jan., 
1702/03. Sold 12 Nov., 1713, to Sam Eyre 
for £625. 

372. Assure, 70 (1102)T. 3rd rate. Taken 
from the French at Viego. Added 29 Jan., 
1702/03. Added as AssurANcE, 24-26 Feb., 
1702/03; ordered to be broken up at Chat- 
ham, 5 April, 1712. ‘‘ applying such of her 
materials as is fitting for it to the Ballast 
Wharfe there.’’ 

373. Movers, 64 (887)T. 4th rate. Taken 
from the French at Viego (17 Oct., 1702). 
Added 29 Jan., 1702/03, or 24-26 Feb., 
1702/03 as Mopprate. Sold at the Navy 
Office, 15 Dec., 1713, to John Williamson for 
£335. 

374. Virco, 54 (605)T. 4th rate. Taken 
from the French at Viego, 29 Jan., 1702/03. 
Added 24-26 Feb., 1702/03. ‘‘ Lost (Capt.. 
Thomas Long) at Hellevoetsluis, on Coast of 
Holland in Great Gale 26/27 Nov., 1703, as 
(605)T. 280 men (4 men lost).’’ 

375. Tryton, 48 (661)T. 4th rate. Taken 
from the French at Viego. Added 24-26 Feb.. 
1702/03. Velez Malaga, 13 Aug., 1704; 
sold at Woolwich, 4 Oct., 1709. 

376. Swattow, 54 (672)T. 4th rate. Built 
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Mr. Harding. Added 10 | 
Velez Malaga, "13 Aug., 1704 ; 
21 Feb., 


at Deptford by 
Feb., 1702/03. 
captured Roya, Fortune, pirate, 
1722. 

377. Hecror, 42 (420)T. 5th rate. Built 
at Rotherhithe by Jno. and Richd. Burchett. 
Added 13 Feb., 1702/03. Took part in 
Florida Expedition, April, 1740. 

378. Larke, 42 (492)T. 5th rate. 


| 
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386. GUARLAND, 42 (496)T. 5th rate. Built 
| at Woolwich by Wm. Lee. Added 28 April, 


/1703. Velez M alaga, 13 Aug., 1704. 

387. TERRIBLE, ir) (253)T. fireship. For- 
merly a Sth rate. Added 29 May, 1703. 
Built originally at Shoreham. Added 15 


Built at | 


Rotherhithe by Rd. Wells. Added 13 Feb., | 
1702/03. Velez Malaga, 13 Aug., 1704; 


became hulk and was wrecked in the hurri- 
cane at Jamaica, 20 Oct., 1744. 

379. Lyon (99),T. hoy. Bought of Japhet 
Crooke for £400. Added 26 Feb., 1702/03. 
Surrendered (Jacob Wayman, Master), 8 men 
(99)T. on passage coming from Portsmouth, 


June, 1694, as TERRIBLE, 14 (238)T. 5th rate. 


90 men. 


Surrendered (Capt. Thomas Mab- 


bott), off Capt St. Mary’s, and carried into 


Cadiz, 20 Sept., 
388. 


NorrinGcHamM, 


1710.” 


64 (924)T. 


4th rate. 


Built at Deptford by Fisher Harding. Added 


6 Jan., 1707/08; re-captured by Cuester, and 
re-built Deptford as (108)T. on 26 April, 
1709; serving 1750. 

380. GreyHouND, 42 (494)T. Sth rate. 
Built at Ipswich, by MHubbart. Added 2) 


March, 1702/03. 
bar at Tynemouth (Capt. 
26 Aug., 1711. 

381. Dertrorp Transport. (58)T. 
Built at Deptford by Fisher Harding. 
8 March, 1702/03. 
for £170, on 11 June, 


Cast away going over the 
James Stewart), 


Added 
1713. 


382. Leoparp, 54 (683)T., 4th rate. Built 
at Rotherhithe by Swallow. Added 15 
March, 1702/3. Velez Malaga, not in 


action, absent on convoy duty, 13 Aug., 1704; | 
action 15 March, 1708; Gaspe and Spanish | 
River Bay, August and September, 1711; 
West Indies, 1726-28 (New vessel of name 
Blackwall, 1741). 

383. Pantuer, 54 (683)T. 4th rate. Built 
at Deptford by Edwd. Poperly. Added 15 | 


March, 1702/03. Velez Malaga, 13 Aug., | 
1704; re-built Woolwich, 1716; as (716)T. | 
Became a hulk at Deptford, serving 1750. 
(New vessel of name ordered 1741. Built Ply- 
mouth 1746). | 

384. AnTHELOPE, 54 (684)T. 4th rate. | 


Built at Rotherhithe by Jam. Taylor. Added | 
15 March, 1702/03. Mentioned 15 Jan., | 
1703/4; Velez Malaga (not in the action), 
13 Aug., 1704; drove off a French 70-gun ship 
in November, 1706; re-built Woolwich by J. 
Hayward in 1741 as (860)T.; destroyed | 
French Agurion, 50, 14 May, 1757 on fishing | 
duties on Labrador coast, August, 1760. 
385. Muscovra Meret. (322)T. storeship. 
‘‘Hyr’d to Transport Stores.’”’ Added 10 
April, 1703. Surrendered (with SattsBury, 
48) to four French men-of-war and _ three | 
privateers off Orfordness, 10 April, 1703. | 


hoy. | 
Sold at the Navy Office | 


10 June, 1703. 
Velez Malaga, 


with 


1747. Reduction of Havana. 


Capture of Gibraltar, 
13 Aug., 
| 1711 re-built Deptford, 1719; 
' ness 1745; 
| NANIME, 70, 31 Jan., 


Portanp, 


1704 ; 


ique, January, 1762. 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(lo be continued). 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


(See clvi. 61. 114; clvii. 


(Oct. 5). 


76, 237). 


1704; 
mentioned 
re- built Sheer- 
captured Mac: 
1747 /48 ; action 14 Oct., 
1762; Martin- 


‘HE following list of desiderata continues 
that which I published at ante p. 237 


Evidence earlier than the dates 


attached to the several words is required; 
where no date occurs, quotations of any date 


will be welcomed. 


cheap and nasty 

cheap (= in poor 
health) 

cheap fare 

cheap rate 

chechia 

check (= fault in 
strata) 


| check (=to notch 


timbers) 
check (=to notch 
one stone into 
another) 


| eheck-band 
' check-bar 


check-chain 
check-cord 


| check-locking 


check-off system 


| check-man 


check-rail 
check-reel 


| check-rope 
| checking (of seeds 


or plants) 
checking-book 


1850 | checking-room 
checking (on a 
1891 | 


gun-stock) 
1902| Chedar (Jewish 
1901: school) 
1909| cheddite 
| cheechako 
3 | cheek-bristles 
| cheek-down 
cheer (=Indiau 
pheasant) 
| cheerio, cheero 
1885 | cheer-pine 
1892 | Cheeses (nickname 
for Lite-Guards) 
cheese (in Spin- 
ning) 
cheese (Skittles) 
cheese-basket 





1805 
1908 
1903 
1923 





1907 | cheese-cutter (for 

1904} breaking curd) 

1892 | cheese-finger 

1918 | cheese-head rivet, 
| serew 
'cheese-knife (for 

1895! breaking curd) 


1895 


1892 
1915 
1901 
1900 
1887 


1826 
1915 
1885 
1891 


188} 
1900 


1888 
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cheese-ladder 
cheese-stick 
cheese-straws 
cheese-turner 
cheeser 
cheesewood 
cheesing 
cheesing-frame 
cheiropodous 
chela (in Sponges) 
chelichnite 
cheliped 
Chellean 
chelydoid 
chemic mixer 
chemical, vb. 
chemicalize 
chemicalization 
chemico-biology 
chemico-biologic 
chemico-dynamic 
chemico-engineer- 
ing f 
chemico - minera- 
logical 
chemico-physics 
chemigraphy 
chemigraph 
chemin-de-fer (= 
baccarat) 
chemokinesis 
chemolysis 
chemoreflex 
ema et ents 
chemotherapy 
chemotaxis 
chemotactic(al) 
chemotropic 
chemotropism 
chenopodium 
cheque clerk 
cheque end 
cheque guard 
cheque, vb, 
ehequerer 
cherried (=trim- 
med with cher- 
Ties) 
Cherry-breeches 
cherry coffee 
cherry cordial 
cherry country 
Cherry-pickers 
(Dragoons) 
chervonetz 
Cheshire acre 
chessboard, vb. 
chessdom 
chesser 
chessist 
chest (to get it off 
one’s chest) 
chest bellows 
chest-deep 
chest-expander 
chest lock 
chest-measure 
chest-piece 
chest-register 
chest-wall 


| 


|chinchilla (rabbit) 


1960 | 
1905 
1723 | 
1881 | 
1909 | 
1893 | 
1908 | 

| 
1890 | 

| 
1885 | 


1867 | 
1927 | 


chested (of an 
— 
Chesterfield (sofa) 
Chestertonian 
1921 | chestful 
1862| chestnut extract 
chestnut roaster 
1921) chestnutty 
chetive 
chevalet (Glass- 
making) 
1889 | chew (to chew the 
1895| rag or fat) 
1886| chew (to chew 
1921| oakum) 
1889} chi moth 
1902 | Chianti 
1902 | chiaster 
chic (to do a thing 
1903| from chic, to use 
1909| chic) 





chic, vb. 
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chinchilette 


chiné 

chinela 

Chinesery 

chink \=grain of 


wood) 
Chink (=China- 


man) 


| Chink (=Chinese) 


chink (salmon- 
canning) 
chinkara , 
chikara Jf 
chinked (= 
sprained) 


chinkle 
| chinny (=with 
prominent chin) 
| Chino 
Chino- 


Chinook salmon 


1897 | chicane (in Bridge) 1886} chinosol 
chick-house | chintzy . 

1903 | chick nels | chionablepsia _ 

1889} of a bird) 1896 | chip (gem-cutting) 

1892 | chickaleary 1869| chips (potatoes) 
5 ela 1840 | pe aa 
chicken ( = em- | chip (shot) 

1902} broidery) 1886| chip bark 

1900! chicle 1902| chip straw 
chiefling 1891| chip (=to banter) 
<r (=prin- oe —— P ad a 

1903! cipality) 1894; chip shot) 
chiff-chaff (noise) 1908; chip (=to bet) 

1887| chiffon (material) 1890, chip-carving 

1903 | chiffony 1902 | chippering 

1897 | chikore 1839 | chipping (=ban- 

1898 | child-life 1881| _ ter) 

1915 | child-mind 1906| chipre 

1908 | child-welfare 1915 | chypre J 
chill (iron manu- | chirag 

1884! facture) | chiral 

1908 | chill (to chill meat) | chirality 

1921 chill casting 1879 | Chi-rho 
chilled beef, meat 1891) chiripa _ 
chillsome 1927 | chirognomically 

1923 | chilostome 1896 | chiromance 

1871 | chime-bird | chiromancist 

1858 | chimiset 1927 | chirometer 
chimney-jack (= | chironomid 

1902} steeple jack) 1907 | chiropractic 
chimney rock | chirpily | 

1865| chimney-waist | chisel knife 

1923 | chimney wing | chisel-mouth 

1858 | chimneyed (of joe Nie a 

189 rocks | chits for plant- 

1875 aoe” 1928, _ ing) 7 

1875| chin (=chat) 1926 | chital 

1894} chin-wagging 1920) chit-chatty 

ia China (= China ee 

1902 rose) 1901 | chitinoic 
china-berry 1908 | chitosan 

1883 | china mark chitack 

1858} china shell chittagong 
china token 1878 | chittam wood 

1889 | chinar 1889 | chlamydospore 

1894 een 1903 | pe 
chinche | chloretone 

1879 chinchelon 1925 | chlorophylloid 


1925 

862 
1924 
1891) 


1927 
1 


1901) 


1901 
192ti 


191+ 
1860 | 


1896 | 


1922 
1900 | 
1895 
189; | 
1904 | 
1902 | 


1895 
1921 | 
1909 | 


1898 | 
1896 


1923 | 


1888 
1902 
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chloroplast 

chloroplastid 

choana 

chock (chock and 
log fence) 

chock-a-block (= 
very full) 

chocker (at Cards) 

choga 

choir offices 

choir practice 

choke (=choke- 
bore) 

choke (Electricity) 

choke-coil 

choke control 

choker (Electri- 
city) 

choking coil 

chokra 

cholangitis 

cholelithiasis 

cholera belt 

cholesterol 

chola 

cholo 

chonal 

chondrenchyma 

chondriosome 

chondrite 

chondritic 

chondrocranium 

chondrometer 

chondrostean 

nee 

€ 


-hone 
chop (=fodder) 


| chop (Tennis) 


1889 
1901 | 


1899 | 
1893 | 
1893, 
1900 
1918 | 
1891 | 
1873) 
1895 | 
1911 | 
1923 | 


1896 


| 


1904 | 
1880 | 
1889 
1888 
1888 | 
1895 | 
1889 | 
1830 | 


1884 | 
1889 | 
1900 
1892 


| chop 


chop (Cricket) 

(=indenta- 
tion in metal) 

chop (no chop) 

chopa 

chop-feed 

chop lob 

chop stroke 

chopping horse 

chopping kill 

chop-suey 

Chorasmian 

chord (of an aero- 
piane) 

chorda 

chordata 

choreutes 

choreutic 


; choriambize 


chorionic 
choristid 
choristidan 
chorizema 
chorten 
chortle, sb. 
chorus-gir] 
chose jugée 
chota 
chou (knot of rib- 
bon) 


chou (fancy pastry) 
1892 


chou paste 


1902 
1888 
1878 


1872 


1889 
1887 
1883 
1895 
1904 


1875 
1923 
1915 
1926 


1893 


1883 
1852 


1920 
1920 
1876 
1904 
1853 


1927 
1902 
1893 
1861 
1926 
1922 
1892 
1888 


1925 
1903 
1907 
1898 
1915 


1891 
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chouette 1927 | chromogravure 1866 
chow (dog) 1889 chromoleucite 1885 
Chow (=Chinese) 1921 chromomere 1902 
chow-chow 1896 ehromophil (in 
chowk 1833 glands) 1909 
chrismon 1872. chromoplast 1885 
Christ-child 1899 | chromoplastid 1885 
Christiana 1921 chromosome 1892 
Christmas bush 1888 vhromotrope 1902 
chromaffin 1903. chromotropic 1908 
chromaffinic 1913 chromotropism 1908 | 
chromatocyte 1888 chronic (slang use) 
chromatoplasm 1902 chronicle drama 1902 
chromatopsia 1891 chrysanthemine 1918 
chromatoid 1901 chrysid 1888 
chromatophoric 1895 chubbily 1909 
chrome (=potas- chuck (=dismissal) 1894 
sium dichromate) chuck (to chuck 
chrome blue 1902 _ out) 5 
chrome (tanned) chuck (to chuck 
leather 1882 it) 
chrome-nickel chuck (= to stop 
chrome-steel 1884 or dismiss) 1883 
chrome-tanning 1882. chuck-and-cbhance- 
chrome, vb. it 1899 | 
chromicize 1907. chucky-chucky 1885 
chromidium 1906 chudleigh 
chromidial 1906 chuff 1 1923 
chromidiogamy 1912 chuff-chuff J = 
chromidiosome 1912 chug 1897 
chromocollotype 1891 chug, vb. 1915 
chromocollotypy 1896 chukker 1900 
chromogram 1893 chulo 1926 


Quotations should be supplied on_ slips 
bearing the catchword in the top left-hand 
corner—the handiest size of slip is 6 by 4 ins. 
—and sent to me at the address given below. 
Authors’ names should be shown by a double 
underline, titles of books by a single under- 
line. Words printed in italics in the text 
excerpted should be underlined once. Where 
an edition other than the first is used (ed. 2). 
(ed. 3), as the case may be, should be added 
to the reference. 

C. T. Ontons. 

Old Ashmolean, Broad Street, Oxford. 


(UBFEW BELLS. — The Curfew bell still 
rings and has done so without intermission 
at more than 30 parish churches in England. 
It is also rung at churches in Scotland. At 
Hailsham in Sussex a lady during the war 
‘‘ stepped into the breach ’’ in order that 
there might be no cessation of this time- 
honoured custom. There is now a rota placed 
in the belfry which is scrupulously observed. 
Among other places where the Curfew bell 
has been continuously rung are :—Chapel-in- 
Firth (Derbyshire), Lifton (Devonshire), 
Devizes St. John (Wiltshire), Earlsferry-Elie 
(Fyfe, Scotland), Shaftesbury St. John (Dor- 
setshire), Totnes (Devonshire), Bury St. Ed- 


munds (Suffolk), Tamworth, Rutkin §¢, 
Peter (N. Wales), Dolgelly in Wales, Sedge. 
field, St. Edmund, Winslow (Buckingham. 
shire), Cropredy (Oxfordshire), Morpeth 
(Northumberland), Barnard Castle, Redmil] 
(Leicestershire), Chesham, Chapel of the 
Holy Cross (Stratford-upon-Avon), Kim. 
berton (Huntingdonshire), Lydd (Kent), 
Woodbridge, St. Mary (Suffolk), Newport 
(Isle of Wight), Oakham, West Haddon 
(Rugby), Launceston (Cornwall), where a 
lady left by her will a small endowment for 
the perpetuation of this ancient custom, Mid- 
hurst (Sussex), Berwick-upon-Tweed, Dunster 
in Somersetshire, Arbroath (Scotland), 
Bargh-le-Marsh (Lincolnshire), Holbeach 
(Lincolnshire), Fulbourn (Cambridge), Ripon 
(Yorkshire), Chester, Waltham (Leicester- 
shire), Melton Mowbray, Skipton-in-Craven, 
Newbury (Berkshire), Beaumaris (Wales), 
Londonderry (Ireland). I am told that the 
Curfew bell rings regularly at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and last but not least at Winchester, which is 
said to be the first place where it was rung 
after the order was made. 
J. P. Bacon Puitxirs. 


EADSTONE IN KIRK MERRINGTON 
CHURCHYARD. —In the churchyard of 
Kirk Merrington, Co. Durham, there is a 
headstone with an interesting piece of history 
associated with it, the inscription on which 
runs :— 

Sacred | to the memory of | John Stokoe 
Esq | late of Hallgarth Street | Durham and 
for many years | Surgeon in the Royal Navy. | 
He departed this life on the 13th September, 
1852 | aged 77. | The deceased, by his will, | 
directs that the residue | of his personal estate 
shall | be invested, and the dividends | yearly 
divided | among the | necessitous and deserving 
| poor residing in Merrington | and Ferryhill. 

Whilst living in the cathedral city the 
naval surgeon was known among his friends 
and other associates as ‘‘ Napoleon Stokoe.” 

In Nov., 1794, Stokoe was appointed third 
mate to the surgeon on the hospital ship 
‘‘Union.’’? He was serving on the ‘‘ Glatton” 
during the mutiny at the Nore in 1797. At the 
battle of Trafalgar he was a surgeon on the 
‘“* Thunderer,”’ which was very little damaged. 
This ship was deputed to take charge of the 
Spanish flagship ‘‘ Santa Anna,’’ which had 
been captured by Collingwood. In 1807 he 
was with Duckworth in the Dardanelles, an 
expedition of which he wrote a descriptive 
account. 


When the ‘‘ The Conquerer ’’ was ordered 
to proceed to St. Helena, where Napoleon 
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was a prisoner in 1817, Stokoe held the post 
of surgeon on the vessel. The ship arrived 
at the island in June. At that time Dr. 
0’Meara was the medical attendant at Long- 
wood and he at once struck up a friendship 
with Stokoe and was instrumental in intro- 
ducing the ‘‘ Conqueror’s’’ surgeon to 
Napoleon on 9 Oct., 1817. The admiral 
(Plampin) reprimanded Stokoe for having 
spoken to the distinguished prisoner without 
having obtained permission. 

On 16 anuary, 1819, Napoleon was seized 
with a violent attack of vertigo which 
alarmed his medical attendants. At the 
urgent request of Napoleon’s advisers Admiral 
Plampin permitted Surgeon John Stokoe to 
attend Napoleon. Although against his in- 
clinations Stokoe attended the prisoner until 
91 Jan., when he requested to be released 
from the duty and on the ground of ill-health 
he obtained leave to return to England. For 
having committed a breach of the regulations 
—one charge was that he had styled, in his 
daily bulletins, Napoleon as ‘‘ thé patient se 
instead of ‘‘ General Bonaparte ’’ — he was 
ordered to appear before a court-martial, thus 
when he arrived at Plymouth in April he was 
at once ordered to return to St. Helena to 
face the charges. As a result of the inquiry 
he was dismissed the Navy on 2 Sept., 1819. 

He lived for many years in retirement at 
Durham, where he died as stated and was 
interred at Kirk Merrington. Probably the | 
reason of his being buried there was a wish 
to lie beside his parents, for adjoining the 
stone erected to his memory is another in- | 
scribed thus :— 


Sacred to the memory of | James Stokoe | 
late of Ferryhill | who departed this life ! 
March 22nd 1802, aged 57 | also | Marv wife of 
the above | who died February 24th | 1818 
aged 79. 

(These are presumed to be his parents). 


For a more detailed account of Surgeon 
John Stokoe a paper contributed by Alfred 
Brewis to the proceedings of Society of Anti- 
quaries, Newcastlesupon-Tyne, in 1924, under | 
the title of ‘John Stokoe, Napoleon’s 
Northumbrian Surgeon,’ should be consulted. | 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

HANGING LONDON. — Walthamstow. | 

_On Oct. 10, Mr. J. H. Thomas, as Lord | 
Privy Seal, handed the district’s Charter of | 
Incorporation as a municipal borough to the | 
Charter Mayor, Sir Courtenay Warner, Lord | 
Lieutenant of Suffolk. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THE SAIL FAN FOR WINNOWING 

W HEAT.—Has any reader of ‘ N and Q.’ 
seen or heard of an old farm apparatus called 
the Sail Fan, referred to, without definite 
description, by several writers on English 
agriculture in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, as a horizontal wooden 
windmill, with four or five open rectangular 
fan frames, upon which rectangles of heavy 
cloth, nailed only along one edge, flap loosely ? 
When set before an open door of the threshing 
floor, and turned by its crank, it is said to 
have fanned a draught into the barn, so as 
to blow away the chaff from freshly threshed 
wheat, thrown into the air, either from a 
shovel shaped wicker basket (the Fan proper), 
or from a casting shovel, or riddled through a 


| Sieve, by a workman facing the air current. 


As working free in the open air, without 
any boxing inserted sieves or hopper, it is 
imperfectly described, as once seen, by 
Knight, in his ‘American Mechanical Dic- 
tionary,’ article: Winnowing; and again, as 
still used about 1840, in West Surrey, by Ger- 
trude Jekyll, in her ‘ Old West Surrey,’ 
Longmans, London, 1904, p. 231, who illus- 
trates a miniature model of the device made 
for her by an old woman. 

J. Mortimer, in the ‘ Whole Art of Hus- 
bandry ’ (London, Robinson, 1716), Vol. I., 
p. 151, refers ta it, by name only, as then in 
general use in England, from which we may 


| infer that the very primitive apparatus must 


have preceded the well known and frequently 
described boxed Fanning Mill with wooden 
paddle fans, confined draught, and later in- 
serted sieves, introduced from Holland into 


| Saltoun, Haddingtonshire, Scotland, by the 


noted Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun in 1710, 


| and supposed to be the first instrument of its 


kind known to English agriculture, cf. ‘ Topo- 


| graphical, Statistical and Historical Gazet- 


teer of Scotland,’ Fullorton, Edinburgh, 1856, 
article Haddingtonshire. 


Henry C. Mercer. 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


DAL RHYS, RHYSS, OR AP RHYS.— 
Under one of these designative names of 
authorship was published in 1749 ‘ Account 
of most Remarkable Places and Curiosities 
in Spain and Portugal,’ etc. Information 
concerning writer, also birth and death years, 

is desiderated. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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JILLIAM JONES’S ‘ BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES REFORM MINISTRY.’ 
Year of publication was 1832. 
pleased to have any particulars and dates 
respecting nativity and demise of author. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘YROSSE FAMILY OF CULLOMPTON. 
I should be glad if you or any of your 
readers could give me any information as to 
the origin and history of the Crosses of 


Cullompton (Devon), one of whom, Richard | 


Crosse (1742-1810), was a famous deaf and 
dumb miniature portrait painter of his time. 
Some fine specimens of his work have 
recently been added to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at Kensington. 

Seventy years ago, there were two or three 
families of that name living in the district, 
but I am told the name is no longer to be 
found there. 

SAMUEL CROsSE. 


BENEZER COOK: ‘THE SOT-WEED 
FACTOR.’—In ‘The Sot-Weéd Factor: 
Or, a Voyage to Maryland,’ by Eben. Cook, 
Gent., London, 1708, appear the following 
lines :— 

[ Smil’d to hear my young Logician 

Thus Reason like a Politician; 

Who ne’re by Fathers Pains and Earning 

Had got at Mother Cambridge Learning; 

Where lubber youth just free from birch 

Most stoutly drink to prop the Church; 

Nor with Grey Groat had taken Pains 

To purge his Head and Cleanse his Reines; 

And in obedience to the Colledge, 

Has pleased himself with carnal Knowledge; 

The author annotates this passage by the 
following assertion :— 

‘“There is a very bad Custom in some 
Colledges, of giving the Students A Groat ad 
purgandas Rhenes, which is usually employ’d 
to the use of the Donor.”’ 

I should like very much to learn whether 
the custom here spoken of ever had actual 
existence at Cambridge. The author of this 
poem was the same Ebenezer Cooke who in 
1720 published in Annapolis, Maryland, the 
‘ Sot-weed Redivivus,’ and in 1731 published 
in the same place the ‘ Maryland Muse,’ a 
collection containing a long narrative poem 
on Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia and a reprint 
of the ‘Sot-weed Factor’ of London, 1708. 
Beneath the entry of the ‘ Sot-weed Factor’ 
on the title-page of the ‘ Marvland Muse,’ are 
the words: ‘‘ The Third Edition Corrected 
and Amended.’’ It has generally been sup- 
posed that this reference is to the ‘ Sot-weed 
Factor ’ alone rather than to the collection as 


IT should be | 
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a whole. Has anyone record of an edition of 
the ‘Sot-weed Factor’ in England or else- 
where between the years 1708 and 1731? 
Nothing seems to be known of the life of 
Ebenezer Cooke except the fact that he wrote 
three long narrative poems and two odes. If 
any of your readers have knowledge of his 
place or date of birth, I shall be very grateful 
for the information at their disposal. 
LAWRENCE C. Wrotn. 
Providence. 
L FIGHFIELD OR LYEFEILD, RUT- 
LANDSHIRE.—There is or was such a 
forest just north of Belton, and old maps 
(seventeenth century) give the positions of 
four King’s lodges. Information about the 
forest and the particular king required. 
Water EF. Gawruorp. 


AULT STONES. — What is the earliest 
known date upon vault stones on the floor 

of churches? The following exist in the ruins 
of the old church tower, Ewell, Surrey; — 
Margaret Graydon, aged 79, 1690; Sir 
Richard Bulkeley, Bart., 1710 (armorial); 
Thomas Waterer, 1713 (armorial); Mrs. 
Catherine James, 1770 (armorial, impaling 
Wright). In Sutton Churchyard, Surrey, for- 
merly in the old church:—George Roberts, 
1685 (armorial); Dame Dorothy Brownlowe, 
wife of Sir William Brownlowe, Bart., of 


Belton, Lincoln, 1699 (armorial, impaling 
Mason of Sutton) Mrs. Pistor, 1691 
(armorial). In Sevenoaks Church, Kent :— 
Ralph Petley, 1704, and his wife, 1698, 


daughter of Sir John Seyliard, Bart., of 
Chiddingstone, Kent (armorial, Petley impal- 
ing Seyliard). 
Leonarp C. Price. 
Ewell. 

LECT. THOMAS JACKSON (B). — En- 

tered the Royal Navy 9 July, 1806, ob- 
tained acommission 28 Feb., 1815, and was 
appointed tocommand (31 March, 1829) of 
the Dolphin Revenue Vessel. From 17 April, 
1832, he was employed in the coastguards 
until he retired on pension, 1850. He died 
Feb., 1868; will proved at Norwich May, 
1868. He had a daughter, born 24 Feb., 
and baptised 3 May, 1827, at Aughaval, West- 
port, Co. Mayo, Ireland. A son was born 
at Achill, Westport, 16 Nov., 1830, and son 
born at Liverpool, 3 Aug., 1836 or 1838, but 
the registration of the two latter births 
cannot be traced at Achill, Liverpool, 
Bacton in Norfolk, or Cley on the Sea. It 
is believed he was on these stations. In the 


naval lists he is only recorded on the coast- 
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guards station at Bacton. I am most anxious 
to trace the names of the stations Com- 
mander Jackson was attached to from Jan., 
1830, to Aug., 1838. Can any reader help? 


ANDREW ARRICK. 


‘APTAIN JOHN WILLIAMS, BENGAL 
/ ARMY (d. 1809).—He was the author of 
a valuable ‘ Historical Account . .. of the 
Bengal Native Infantry .. .,’ pub. by John 
Murray, London, 1817. A biog. of his son, 
Edward Ellerker Williams, the friend of 
Shelley, appears in ‘ D.N.B He was a 
brother of George Williams, of 64, Grafton 
St., Dublin. He was also, probably, brother 
of Trevor Williams, of Drogheda ; and of Rose 
Anne, wife of William Beere, of Dublin. 
According to family tradition, ‘‘ he claimed 
the most direct descent from Cromwell, whose 
real name was Williams.’’ I shall be grate- 
ful for any clue which may lead to his identi- 
fication. His death occurred at sea, 20 June, 
1809, at the age of 67. 


’ 


V. 


HE LAST DROP TANKARD. — Mr. 
Arthur Baumann, writing over his well- 
known initials, A. A. B., in The Evening 
Standard of Nov. 5, on ‘ Changes T have seen 
in club life,’ says: ‘‘ Pratt’s is a friendly 
club, and has a silver tankard, called ‘ the 
last drop,’ on the glass bottom of which there 
is graven the image of a man hanging from 
the gallows, who gradually reveals himself as 
you drink.’’ 
What was the origin of this tankard, and 
who made it? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
Northwood. 


‘HURCH BETWEEN TWO BEERSHOPS. 

—If I recollect aright, there formerly 
stood in Knightsbridge a small place of wor- 
ship, with a beershop on either side. What 
was the origin of this odd combination? Did 
the site of the buildings on the north side 
of Knightsbridge at one time form part of 
Hyde Park ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


EDIEVAL SEAL-MATRICES. — I am 
. preparing for publication a descriptive 
list of the existing medieval silver  seal- 
matrices, set with antique engraved gems. I 
should be very grateful if any of your readers 
would kindly furnish me with brief particu- 
lars of any such matrices, other than those 
preserved in the British Museum. 

Purip NELSON. 

Beechwood, Calderstones, Liverpool. 
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THE THREE CUPS. 
(clvii. 263, 304, 336). 
NOTICE that my friend, Mr. AMBROSE 
Herat, and also Mr. C. WANKLYN, in their 
interesting letters, accept the suggestion that 
this sign was derived from the arms of the 
Salters’ Company. This may he the case, 
though it would be somewhat surprising to 
find that covered ‘‘ salts,’’ sprinkling salt, 
were described as cups—in the days when such 
salts were in general use at the tables of large 
households. The sign, as the correspondents 
point out, was not an uncommon one, and 


' perhaps the most important house bearing it 


was the inn on the west side of Bread Street. 
The arms of the Salters’ Company were 
granted to them in 1530, and I mention this 
as it has some bearing on the question, at 
any rate so far as the Bread Street house is 
concerned—thought it is, of course, possible 
that the Company used the three salts “as a 
badge, before the formal grant of arms. 

The reference to the Bread Street ‘‘ Three 
Cups,’’ in 1446, taken by Hilton Price from 
Dr. Sharpe’s ‘ Calendar of Court of Husting 
Wills’ (II, p. 511) shows that the well-known 
Mayor, Sir William Estfeld, bequeathed ‘‘ le 
Three Coupes upon le hoop,” in the parish of 
All Hallows in Bredestrete, to the Mistery of 
Mercery in the City of London in that year. 
Apparently two deeds in the Hustings Rolls, 
which I noticed a year or two ago, concern 
the same house, then called ‘‘ le Coupe on the 
hoop.’’ In 1418, John Garton demised this 
tenement, and in 1433 Thomas Leddride, 
skinner, demised it to William Estfeld, 
mercer, and Alice his wife. 

The Three Cups Inn is shown in the maps of 
Ogilby and Morgan, 1677, and Strype, 1720, 
on the west side of Bread Street, midway 
between Watling Street and Basing Lane. 

Taylor, 1637, mentions the Three Cups as 
the resting place for carriers from Bath, 
Bristol, and other places; and the coach lists 
in the London Directories (1740-1782) give 
this inn as the starting-place for coaches to 
Bath, Bristol, etc. 

There are a good many entries of burials 
from the Three Cups in the (printed) parish 
registers of All Hallows, Bread Street, of 
which the following are examples :— 

1593: “ at pouls [St. Paul’s] Thomas Redwaye 
servant at the Three Cupps of ye Plague.” 
1599: “at Poul’s, buried a chrysome childe 
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| 
that borne in the house of Mr. Rowland Rutt | to the City with the usual Fee of a golden 


at the Three Cuppes, by one Elyn Jhonsone 
his servant.” 1610: “Mr. Rowland Rutt In- 
holder.” 1624: ‘‘ Thomas Robins head hostler 
at the Three Cupps in this p’ish.”” 1638: 
Lawrence son cf Mr, 
Three Cuppes.” 1643: ‘“* John son of Mr, John 
Joanes att the Three Cuppes in Bred Strete.” 
1654: “Jane daughter of Mr. John and Jane 
Knott, Inholder,’’ was baptised. 

1677: ‘‘ Richard Clayton Chamberline at the 
Three Cupps Inn in Bread Street (buried); 
and in this year Richard Pauley i 


Richard Pauley is mentioned in the advertise- 
ments quoted in Williamson and Boyne’s list 
of tokens. 

The token (W. 405) issued by Benjamin 
Sallowes may have been issued at a house with 
the Salters’ Arms as its sign—I have found 
no evidence that he was an Innholder, but he 
may have had a shop by the entrance to the 
inn. I have no doubt John Knott, innholder, 
kept the Three Cups from about 1654 to 1667 
or later. He appears in the lists of the Inn- 
holders’ Company in those years, and was 
Master in 1665. In plans in the Survey after 
the Great Fire, Mr. Deputy Knott’s site is 
shown, south of Watling Street, and extend- 
ing through to Friday Street. In the Day 
Book of payments for sites, in 1667, we find: 
**Recd of Mr John Knott for one 


Bread Street—6s. 8d.”’ Richard Pauley prob- 
ably had a shop, or rooms, by the entrance, 
or in the inn. So much for such references 
as I have noted concerning this particular 
‘* Three Cups.” 

I would make the suggestion, if only to ob- 
tain the views of those better qualified than 
myself in such matters, that the Three Cups 
represented cups, and not salts—for this is a 
question which has interested me greatly. The 
family of Butler (Earls of Ormonde) bore for 
arms :—‘‘ Gules, 3 Covered Cups Or.’’ This 
suggests that the three gold cups were used 
as a badge of office of the King’s Butler. The 
Lord Mayor of London served at the Corona- 
tion of the King as Chief Butler, and Sir 
William Estfeld (Mayor in 1429, when Henry 
VI was crowned King of England) left to 
John Bohun, son of Margaret his daughter, 
the gold cup and ewer which he received at 
the coronation. The old deeds already quoted 
suggest that he changed the sign of the ‘‘ Cup 
on the hoop’’ to the ‘‘ Three Cups on the 
hoop.’”’ Maitland mentions that, after the 
coronation of Charles I, ‘‘ the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen assisted at the coronation. . . 
Sir Allen Cotton, the Mayor . having 


served his Majesty as Chief Butler, returned 





Lawrence Rutt, att the | 


I | ** senior Im- | 
broider in the Salters’ Chapel’? was buried. | 


found? | 
sett out by Mr Mills formerly the 3 Cupps in | 


Cup and Ewer.” I shall be glad to learn 
whether there is any evidence that the other 
houses with this sign, e.g. the well-known inn 
in Goswell Street, or the ‘‘ Three Cups in St. 
Giles ’’ alluded to by Beaumont and Fletcher 
in ‘Wit without Weapons,’ had any con- 


| nection with the Salters’ Company. 


The question of the possible connection of 
the sign with the King’s Butler seems to me 
an interesting one. I notice that Jadart (in 
his account of the house signs at Reims) men- 
tions a house at the ‘‘ Trois Gobelets,’’ and 
my (very ordinary) French Dictionary gives 
‘* Officier du gobelet’’ as ‘‘ officer of the 
buttery.’’ It is worth noting that the Rox- 
burghe Ballad, ‘ London’s Ordinaire,’ which 
makes each company frequent its appropriate 
tavern, says: ‘‘ the Goldsmiths to the Three 
Cups,’ though that Company bears only two 
cups on its shield, 


K. Rocers, 


There are two inns in Somerset bearing 
this name—one at Bath and the other at 
Wellington. The latter is mentioned in the 
Wellington Churchwardens’ accounts as early 
as 1694, when the house was in the occupa- 
tion of one James Gifford. Hotton, in his 
‘ History on Sign Boards,’ suggests the Cup, 
from the form in which it was generally 
represented, was derived from the Goldsmiths’ 
Arms, which are quarterly azure, two 
leopards’ heads or (whence the mint mark) 
and two golden cups covered between two 
buckles, or. It seems not unlikely Three Cups 
were used as a sign to distinguish similar 
establishments known as the Two Cups. 
Hotton refers to a Three Cups as a famous 
carriers’ inn in Aldersgate in the seventeenth 
century. 

W. G. Writtrs Watson. 


HE BONHAM FAMILY (clii. 209, 249).— 

I have now found what I believe to be the 
entry of the baptism of Samuel Bonham, the 
slave dealer and builder of Orsett House. It 
is in the Church Register of Theydon Garnon, 
Co. Essex, where, under the year 1676, the 
following appears:—‘‘ Samuel Bonnam, son 
of Thos. and Ann, baptized Aug. 3rd.”’ 

This has brought me one generation farther 
back, but the father, Thomas, is now proving 
a stumbling-block. 

In the same register I find under the year 
1674 :—‘‘ Sarath (Sarah), the wife of Thomas 
Bonam, buried June the 6th.”’ f 

This was apparently his first wife, for in 
the same year, 1674, under date Oct. 14, I 
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find in the Church Register of Bobbingworth : 

Thomas Bonham of 'Theydon Park, co. Essex, 
yeoman, widower, about 30, married to Anne 
i‘porowgood of Bobbingworth, widow, 

From Chancery Proceedings in the Record | 
Office (C.10. 408/31) I have discovered that 
Anne Thorowgood was the widow of William 
Thorowgood, late of London, gent. The suit 
js dated 1711 and by that date Anne was 
already dead and her widowed husband is 
described as ‘‘ Thomas Bonham of Bubbing- 
worth in the County of Essex, yeoman.”’ 

If he was aged about 30 in 1674, as the 
Bobbingworth register asserts, he must have 
been born about 1644, but a search for his 
baptism in the registers of the neighbourhood 
has so far proved unsuccessful. 

There was a yeoman branch of the Bonham 
family established at Thundersley, near 
Southend-on-Sea, at no great distance away, 
and he may have been descended from them; 
in the ordinary books of reference it is stated 
that the Registers of Thundersley date back | 
to 1569, but an application to the vicar brings | 
the reply that he can find no registers except 
of quite recent date. 

What has happened to the Thundersley 
Registers? And can anyone assist me to trace | 
the origin of this Thomas Bonham, born about 


1644? 


GrorcEe KIpston. 


UMBERWELL.—What is the meaning of 
this word? There are in North Wiltshire 
two manors of the naixe, one near Bradford- | 
on-Avon, and the other, mentioned in Domes- | 
day at Cumbrewelle, near Compton Bassett. 

I have on my property here an ancient well 
which is marked on an estate map of 1626 
as Cuma Well, and mentioned in an estates 
survey of 1794 as Cummerwell. 

In Lord Hylton’s ‘ History of the Parish 
of Kilmersdon ’ in the neighbouring county | 
of Somerset I find mention in a survey of the | 
manor of 1571 of a well called Kymerell Well. 
Is this perhaps derived from the same source | 
as the above ? ; 

GrorcGe Kipston. 


HOMAS CROSS, SHORTHAND)| 
AUTHOR AND ENGRAVER (elvii. | 
220, 282).—Confirmation of Cross’s author- | 
ship of ‘The Experienc’d Instructor’ is 
found in a list of books printed for Tho, 
Howkins appended to the 1688 edition of Rat- 
cliffe’s ‘ New Art of Short and Swift Writing 
without Characters,’ of which I have a copy. 
The seventh edition of ‘ The Experienc’d In- 
structor’ is there advertised as ‘‘ by Tho. 
Cross Senior.”’ 
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There seems to be considerable uncertainty 
as to.the birth and death dates of the elder 
Cross. In the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ 
Paris, 1813, P. R. Auguis states that he was 
born in 1624 and died in 1671, but no author- 
ity is given. A Thomas Crosse born on 10 
May, 1614, was admitted to the Merchant 
Taylors’ School in 1624. Frank Kidson 
(‘ British Music Publishers, Printers and En- 
gravers,’ 1900, p. 36) points out that a great 
number of half-sheet songs bear the names 
‘*Tho. Cross”? or ‘fT. Cross, junior,’? and 
adds: ‘‘ It is naturally inferred that they are 
the production of two persons, father and son, 
and most writers so class them. I venture, 
however, to differ from this general opinion, 
and to consider them but one, from the fact 
that Tho. Cross, junior, is invariably on the 
earliest music, and T. Cross, without the 
qualification, on the latest. I am inclined 
therefore to think that Cross, senior, if a 
music engraver, had nothing to do with the 
half sheet marked with the name.” Accord- 


| ing to Mr, Kidson, the word junior is almost 
| always present on the earliest works—those 
| prior to 1708 or 1710, after which ‘‘ T. Cross’’ 


or ‘‘ Cross’? stands alone. This, he suggests, 
points to the conclusion that Cross, senior, 


| died about this time and the son then dropped 
| the adjective. 


Sir Sidney Colvin says that the earliest 


| dated work by Cross, senior, seems to be the 


portrait of the parliamentary general, the 
Earl of Manchester, prefixed to E. Calver’s 
‘England’s Posture’ (1644); and the latest, 
which he signs as ‘‘ T. Cross, senior,’ is a 
title-page to a translation of Grotius’s ‘ Peace 
and Warre’ (1682). The earliest record of 
Thomas Cross, junior, appears to be his sig- 


| nature engraved on Henry Purcell’s ‘ Sonatas 
| of IIT Parts,’ published in 1683; the latest 


record of the name is his ‘‘ Cross, Sculpsit,’’ 
on D. Wright’s ‘ Minuets and Rigadoons ’ for 
the year 1732, 

It is to be hoped that some reader of ‘ N. 


| and Q.’ will be able to throw further light 
on the matter. 


W. J. Cartron. 
(HAWED UP (clvii. 334).—Chawed up is 


still a common expression among country 
natives and yokels of East Yorkshire 
when they are referring to a horse which is, 
as they also euphoniously express it, ‘‘ all of 
a muck sweat,’’ and means a horse which is 
tired and white all over with lathered sweat. 
May not the Earl of Clarendon have been 
using a colloquialism ? 

X. 
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WO SISTERS WITH THE SAME 


CHRISTIAN NAME (clvii. 333).—The | 


following are a few instances, from Devon, of 
two brothers and of two sisters, living at the 
same time and bearing the same Christian 
names :— 


1316, John Moriz complains of assault at | 
Goldeworth (Parkham) against a large num- | 
ber of defendants, including Richard Roger | 


and Richard his brother (‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
p. 495). 

1316, Case arising out of the death of John 
Russell, brother of John Russell (ib. p. 506). 

1371, Richard de Merton, 
deceased ; infant co-heiresses, his daughters, 
Agnes and Agnes (‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ p, 127). 

1401, ante, Two sisters of John Mules, 
named Margaret (‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ p. 462). 


1408, The will of Sir John Hulle names two | 
sons, John (Devon and Cornwall Notes and | 


Queries, vol. xv. p. 256). 

1485, Sir John Basset left sons, Thomas the 
elder and Thomas the younger (‘Cal Inq. 
p-m. Henry VII, vol. i. pp. 21-2). 

1540, John and John, the two sons of John 
Hayne, baptised at Barnstaple, June 21. 


1542, circa, Johane and Johane, daughters | 


and co-heiresses of Edward Mannynge, 


brasyer, Bovey Tracey (J. C. Tingey, ‘ MS. | 


Cal. Deeds enrolled at Exeter Castle,’ fo. 41, 
Latin). 


1547, circa, Henry Grybbell has two sons, | 


John, senr., and John, junr. (‘ Barnstaple 
Records,’ printed in 1900, vol. i. pp. 157-8). 
1548, John Frowde the elder and John 
Frowde the younger, his brother, of Kynge- 
ston, Devon (J. C. Tingey, ubi sup. fo. 30). 
1548, John and John, sons of Wylliam 
Jenkins, baptised April 17 at Barnstaple. 
1552, John and John, sons of John Wiatt, 
baptised July 18 at Barnstaple. 
1559, John Warren, son and 


younger brother (J. C. Tingey, ubi sup. fo. 
150, Latin), 

1560, John and John, sons of Philip Lary- 
mer, baptised May 3 at Barnstaple. 

1560, Joan and Joan, daughters of John 
Dart. baptised May 1 at Barnstaple. 


1566, Thomas Cryspin, senior, and Thomas | 
Cryspin, junior, his brother (J. C. Tingey, | 


ubi sup. fo. 237). 
1566, John Hvngeston, 
his brother (ib. ff. 241-2). 
1584, Johan and Johan, daughters of 
William Yeowe, buried at Barnstaple on 
March 13. (The foregoing references to bap- 


junior, and John 


tisms and a burial at Barnstaple are taken 
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chivaler, | 


heir of | 
Nicholas W., deceased, to John W., his | 


| from ‘ Barnstaple Records,’ vol. ii. p. 242.) 
| 1589, Humfrie Walronde, senior, and 
| Humfrie W., junior, his brother (J. ¢. 
Tingey, wbi sup, fo. 491). 

1609, Nicholas Dyer, heir of his brother 
Nicholas, deceased (2b. ff. 566-7). 

1670, Will of John Tucker names his sisters, 
Mary the elder and Mary the younger (C. 
| Worthy, ‘ Devon Wills, p. 195). 
| 1796, Richard Boyce, aged about fifteen, 
|and Richard B., aged about nine years, 
| children of Edward B. (William Harding, 
| ‘ Hist of Tiverton, vol. ii. p. 75), 


M. 


In reply to Mr. AskEw’s query I would 
say that 1 believe it would be easy to compile 
a list of two or three hundred instances found 
in wills and Heralds’ visitations of the occur- 
rence of brothers living at the same time and 
having the same Christian name. The 
, Whites of Hampshire were particularly prone 
to duplicate names — the sixteenth century 
Bishop of Wichester and his brother, Lord 
Mayor of London, are mentioned in their 
father’s will as ‘‘ John my son the elder and 
| John my son the younger ”’ in another genera- 


| tion were two Stephen Whites, brothers, who 
were distinguished as Longus and Parvus— 
| and if I mistake not there was also a pair of 
| Roberts. 

| There were also two brothers John Conant, 
distinguished as the elder and the younger in 
| wills, and I have seen wills, though at the 
| moment I cannot lay hands on copies, where 
an elder brother refers to a younger brother 
bearing his own name. 

Frances Rose-Trovp. 


George Sampson, third son of Rev. Thomas 
Sampson, of Bosham, by Mary his wife, dau, 
of William Brown; b. 1749; Captain, Bengal 
Artillery ; d. 7 Oct., 1784. George Frederick 
John Sampson, sixth and youngest son of the 
same parents; bapt. New Brentford, Middle- 
sex, 7 Aug., 1759; Captain, Bengal Artillery; 
bur. Madras 4 Jan., 1792 His godparents 
were: — H.R.H. George, Prince of Wales; 
_John, Earl of Buchan; and the Duchess of 
| Somerset. 

James William Virtue Stephen, son of John 
Stephen, chief clerk to Messrs. Greenwood, 
| Cox & Co., Chelsea, by Harriet his wife; 
| bapt. St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 27 Dec., 1804; 
| Captain, 4th Bengal N.I.; d. in India, 28 
| Dec., 1847. James Stephen, son of the 
| same parents; bapt. St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 24 
| Sept., 1809; Captain, 19th Bengal N.I.; 4. 
| in India, 3 Sept., 1833. A third brother, 
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also 


(1811-1858) 
V. H. 


It is not unusual in medieval times to find | 
sisters and brothers of the same name, but | 
possibly the earlier ones died in infancy and | 
a succeeding child was so named to keep the | 
name alive. On the Philippa Carew Brass 
at Beddington (1414) several names are 
repeated, as also on the John Cutte Brass at | 
Burnett (1575). After I had shown a slide | 
of the former at a lecture a working man | 
said that it reminded him of Harris the | 
‘sausage king,’? who named and numbered | 
all his sons John! 


Henry Virtue Stephen 
entered the Bengal Army. 


Watrter FE. GAwTHoRP. 


ILK HANDKERCHIEFS COMMEMOER- | 
ATING EVENTS (clvii. 333).—I have at | 
present in my possession the long address of 
Sir Francis Burdett to his Westminster con- | 
stituents in 1812, beautifully printed on a | 
silk handkerchief. The address is dated | 
from Oxford, and the work was presumably | 
done by the Clarendon Press. 


M. W. Parrerson. 


It was at one time common to issue this in 
commemoration of famous races and race- 
horses, and one particularly fine example I 
have seen in the clerk of the course’s office 
at Carlisle racecourse. I have also seen one 
in commemoration of the famous mare Bee’s 
Wing, and another issued in connection with 
the great match between Voltigeur and The 
Flying Dutchman. Packmen hawked such 
hankerchiefs and neckerchieves from door to 
door, even in my early days thirty odd years 
ago in Cleveland, N. Yks. 

J. Farrrax-BiLakEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


With respect to P. D. M.’s query, these 
handkerchiefs appear to have not always noted 
events. I have a very large one dated 1831 
showing a map of London. 


W. H. Quarretr. 


The Library. 





| The Saburov Memoirs, or, Bismarck and 


Russia. Translated and edited by J. Y. 
Simpson. 
THESE Memoirs, relating to diplomatic 


activities between Bismarck and Russia 
from 1879 onwards, will serve among the best 
of their kind to exemplify the methods and 
recognized principles of international state- 
cratt at a time very near our own in point 
of years, but, in the light of modern national 
movements, already appearing remote. The 
balance to be kept between the Five Great 
Powers; the question of England’s possibile de- 
signs on the Straits; and the position of 
Austria between Russia and Germany are old 


| stock themes of European politics which have 


But they do not wear a 
more lifeless aspect than does the body of 
ideas upon which they were grafted. Chief 
member of this was the as yet unimpugned 
belief in the inevitability, the desirability 
even, of war-—and war not as conditioned by 
the will of a nation but as a manoeuvre in 
the political contest for the best place on the 
part of ministers, who would draw this way 
or that at the bidding of personal irritation, 
and postpone a rapprochement between coun- 
tries to the event of a prominent diplomatist’s 
death. In one of his conversations with 
Saburov, Bismarck quoted an old opinion of 
his that ‘‘ what the Russian nation needed 
were new victories to celebrate,” and through 
the whole book runs that conception of a 
nation as primarily a military entity which 
has now grown so antiquated. 

The story told in the Memoirs is that of the 
negotiations leading up to the famous Treaty 
of the Three Emperors signed on the anniver- 
sary of Waterloo, 1881. The negotiations were 
earried through vicissitudes which now read 
amusingly, for though without doubt analogous 
diplomatic conversations take place, the for- 
mulas of thought under which they are con- 
ducted are framed nearer reality so to speak. 
Consciousness of the existence, the power and 
the dominant demands of the people, now so 
potent a factor in the political thinking of 
leaders, was then so slight that it came natural 
to Franz-Josef to recount sadly the defeats of 
his reign as his own defeats and declare “TI 
have long since given up war. I have no 


luck.”” ‘ 
Saburoy. skilful 


utterly lost vitality. 


is a genial and 


himself, 


| player at the political game, bearing great and 


“NEW SOUTH WALES” IN CANADA 

(clvi. 372).—In D. Lizar’s ‘ Edinburgh 
Geographical and Historical Atlas,’ published 
in 1831, this district is marked as being on 


the western shore of Hndson’s Bay, and as | 


extending from York Factory to Albany 
River. ‘*‘ New North Wales’”’ is adjacent to 


it, and is marked as extending from Marble 
Island to Churchill Fort. 
BERTRAM 


NIELD. 


original part in the formation of the Drei- 
kaiserbund. His breadth of culture, and his 
practical interest in scientific and industrial 
subjects, together with his liberal outlook, no 
doubt contributed to give his judgment of 
fellow-politicians and his methods of dealing 
with them its pleasant—one might say smiling 
—detachment and coolness. “ Often in poli- 
tics,’ he could say, “the old ideas are the 
best.” Freedom of mind, indeed, not to be 
swayed either by fashion in ideas or by in- 
fluence from personalities, comes out in these 
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Memoirs as a striking characteristic, Saburov 
lived till 1918, that is, to see the world whic 
he had lived in and served swept irrevocably 
away. 
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personal side, and there is an appendix op 


h | the foundation of the Corporation for the 


| Propagation of the Gospel in New England, 


Among side topics an account and criticism | 
g i 


of Bismarck’s opinion of English 
after a visit of a few days in 1862, from the 
pen of Brunnow, then Russian Ambassador, 
may be noted as interesting. 

Comenius and the Indians 
By R. F. Young. 
Studies. 3s. net). 


Al the moment when complete emancipation 


from all restrictions, educational and other, | 


is promised to the Indians in the United 


States, there comes to us a short but learned | 


piece of research into the well known attempt 
to evangelise and educate the Indians 
New England in the middle the 17th 
century. Mr. Young, whose studies on 
other Bohemian worthies of the 17th cen- 
tury (G. Ritschel and Jan Siktor) have ap- 
peared under the same auspices, approaches 


of 


his present subject in the first place through | 


Comenius, the famous Czech educationist and 
philosopher, and from him passes on to the 
Indians of New England and to what proved to 
be a well meant but futile attempt to imbue 
them with a culture to which they were neither 
mentally nor physically equal. That the move- 
ment for educating and evangelising them had 
many supporters in England is illustrated here 
from diverse sources. Comenius, as Mr. Young 
shows, may well have met the younger John 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts, during one of his 
visits to London and Europe; but he finds the 


story, related by Cotton Mather, that Comenius | 
become president of , 
Harvard College, to be baseless. Comenius, how- | 


was actually invited to 


ever, as his own writings testify, looked for- 
ward eagerly to the evangelisation of the New 
England Indians, of which project Mr. Young 


here quotes a number of contemporary descrip- | 


tions. One of the consequences of it was, as 
is well known, the publication of Eliot’s Bible 
in the Indian language. ‘The 


hind it. Though there was an Indian college 
within Harvard College, and though there were 


also schools for the Indians, it cannot be said | 


that the effort to teach them Latin and Greek, 


on the Comenian plan, came to much, for the | 


pupils seem either to have become indifferent 


to learning afterwards or to have died of tuber- | 


culosis during their schooling. This incident 
of American history, however, as it is presented 


by Mr. Young, in his fully documented pages, | 
which put together a mass of information about | 


the double educational and missionary move- 
ment, as it was conducted at home and in the 
colony itself, is, as he suggests, well worth re- 
membering as an early and instructive example 


of what may happen when native races are | 


brought ill-advisedly into contact with higher 
European civilization. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 


statesmen | 


New England. | 


7) 
(The schoo! of Slavonic | 


of | 


educational | 
scheme, however, left less substantial fruit. be- | 


Mr. Young’s pamphlet | 
will be found to be particularly strong on the ! 
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At ante p. 342, col. 2, 1. 
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At ante p. 386, col. 2, 1. 14, 
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